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4 CENT  Interest  By  Mail 


THE  89,000  depositors  of  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
include  residents  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Island  dependen- 
cies, and  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Through  the  mails  these  depositors  benefit  by  the 
safety  of  this  strong  institution  — as  conveniently  as  if  it 
were  next  door. 

Savings  accounts  may  be  opened  with  initial  deposits 
of  one  dollar  and  upward.  They  draw  four  per  cent, 
interest  a year,  compounded  semi-annually.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet:  “Banking  by  Mail.” 


(Elnirlattfc  (jJruHt  (Hnntpatuf 


SAVINGS  BANK—  Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000 
Main  Office,  Euclid  at  East  Ninth,  CLEVELAND 


CONTRACTOR  FOR 


Sandusky,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College" 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


DEPARTMENTS: 

The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences  The  Theological  Seminary 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  The  Academy 

Also  Courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers'  Course  in 
Physical  Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  984  students— 
the  largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  eightieth  year  began  Wednesday,  September  25,  19 12. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
GEORGE  M.  JONES 


In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Furniture  and  decorations,  designed  and  executed  by 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


Fall  term  began  Wednesday,  September  25,  1912. 

For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  - OBERLIN,^OHIO 


'Warner'’  Hall 


Why  the  Cost? 

(From  the  Chicago  Musical  Times,  August  28,  1912) 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The  Chas.  E.  Roat 
Music  Co.  say  that  almost  every  day  they  are 
confronted  with  the  question,  “Why  does  the 
A.  B.  Chase  piano  cost  more  than  your  other 
makes?”  They  answer  thus: 

“Because  it  has  the  most  beautiful  tone,”  “Because 
it  has  the  greatest  durability,”  and  “Because  it  embodies 
the  finest  construction  known  to  the  science  of  piano 
building.”  The  great  majority  of  people  are  very  ig- 
norant as  to  what  constitutes  a truly  fine  piano  and  few 
are  qualified  to  judge  of  tone.  Therefore,  they  must 
be  guided  by  the  trained  musicians  and  experts  who  do 
know.  Nearly  every  musician  and  every  dealer  will  tell 
you  the  A.  B.  Chase  is  a supreme  piano.  This  reputa- 
tion has  come  through  absolute  merit  in  the  goods  and 
to  build  such  a product  requires  the  finest  materials, 
the  most  skilled  workmen  and  plans  drawn  by  the 
greatest  genius.  These  are  what  you  buy  in  the  A.  B. 

Chase.  They  cost  more  because  you  get  more,  and  yet 
how  many  people  buy  just  ordinary  pianos,  when  for 
just  a little  more,  the  A.  B.  Chase  could  be  purchased — 
the  same  make  of  piano  as  purchased  by  John  T.  Shedd, 
general  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago,  the 
world’s  largest  retail  store.  Permit  us  to  show  you  the 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano.  Come  in  and  see  it. 


A.  B.  CHASE  PIANOS 

are  used  largely  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
If  interested,  ask  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  “A. 

B.  Chase  Pianos  in  Oberlin  Conservatory,” 
which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request,  together 
with  De  Luxe  Catalogue  if  desired. 


The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


The  Perfection  of 
The  Starr  Player  Piano 


is  not  alone  in  the  player  mechan- 
ism, nor  in  the  case  design,  but 
in  the  service  these  two  combine 
to  give. 

If  seeking  for  the  best,  our  cata- 
logs should  interest  you. 


The  Starr  Piano  Company 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices--  Richmond,  Indiana 


Birmingham,  1921  Third  Avenue 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery,  108-112  Dexter  Avenue 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles.  628  632  S.  Hill  St. 
FLORIDA 

Pensacola,  8 S.  Polafox  Street 


Jacksonville.  307  Main  Street 


INDIANA 

Evansville,  124  Main  Street  Indianapolis.  1 38  and  140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 

Muncie,  Delaware  Hotel  Bldg.  Richmond,  933-935  Main  Street 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit.  110  Broadway 
OHIO 

Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets  Cincinnati.  139  Fourth  Avenue,  W. 

Cleveland,  1 220- 1224  Huron  Road  Dayton,  27  S.  Ludlow  Street 

Hamilton,  10  S.  Third  Street  Springfield,  109  E.  High  Street 

Toledo.  329  Superior  Street 
TENNESSEE 

Bristol,  21  Sixth  Street  Chattanooga.  722  Market  Street 

Nashville,  240-242  Fifth  Avenue,  N . Knoxville,  517  Prince  Street 


The  Worth  of 


Printing 


It  costs  nothing  for  the 
right  kind  of  PRINTED 
ADVERTISING — Business 
Getting  Printing 


We  are  fully  equipped  to  demonstrate  to  you 
the  reason  why.  Write  us,  phone 
us,  call  on  us 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Love  T eachers’  Agency 

ESTABLISHED  1896 

Studied  at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  ’81  to  ’84. 

Graduated  from  Oberlin  College, 
(Oberlin,  Ohio),  1888. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at 
McGregor,  la.,  ’88  and  '89. 

Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Scotland, 
S.  D.,  ’89  and  '90. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State 
School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  ’90 
and  ’91. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
River  Falls,  Wis.,  ’91  to  ’93. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Fargo  College, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  ’93  to  ’99. 

Graduate  Study  in  Chicago  University, 
Summer  Quarters  of  ’93  to  ’96. 

A.  A.  LOVE 

FARGO,  N.  D. 

O.  C.  1888 

Free  Enrollment  to  Oberlin  Students 


Wm.  H.  Watson’s 

Pictures,  Stories,  Lectures,  Dramas 

“ The  consensus  of  press  opinion  of  both  continents, 
speaking  eloquently  of  Dr.  Watson’s  work,  is  that  he 
is  a master  of  art  and  literature.  Highly  instructive, 
illuminating  and  very  wondrous  books.  Bach  picture 
a work  of  Art.” 


Art  School  Publishing  Co. 

2317  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


iiay  iFratthal 

(01m*liu  ilhumal  lluimi 
Sltnmaa  (l')rrlu'atra 

m\h  ruiljt  Bnloista 

May  12 — Wagner  Centenary  Program 

Chorus,  Orchestra  and  Soloists 

May  13 — Orchestra  Matinee 
May  13 — Evening— Elijah 

PRICES: 

Evening  Concerts  $1.25  $1.00  $ .75 
Matinee  1.00  .75  .50 

C.  Tickets  may  be  ordered  by  mail  at  any  time. 

C.  All  mail  orders  received  to  noon,  May  1,  filled 
by  lot;  thereafter,  in  order  of  receipt. 

C,  The  chart  will  be  at  Comings’  store  after  Thurs- 
day, May  8,  at  8:00  a.  m. 

C.  Send  orders  for  seats,  with  remittance  and 
stamped  addressed  envelope,  to 


H.  L.  Lutz,  Treasurer 

213  West  Lorain  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELER 


Clocks 

Watches 

Silverware 

Cut  Glass 

College  Jewelry 

Rings 

Pins 

Fobs 


Repairing  carefully  and 
promptly  done 


7 South  Main  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Telephone  333 


Tourists  from  Oberlin 

can  insure  their  baggage  and  personal  ef- 
fects anywhere  in  the  world  under  floater 
policies  issued  from  my  office. 

= Accident  Policies  = 

from  my  office  cover  the  tourist,  his  wife 
and  his  children,  at  a small  cost.  Inquire 
before  going  abroad. 

I have  been  selling  Oberlin  real  estate  for 
seventeen  years.  My  office  data,  my  of- 
fice maps  and  general  information  about 
Oberlin  are  available  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
free  at  any  time. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

Insurance  ::  ::  Real  Estate 


Pure  Drugs  ::  Medicines 
Toilet  Articles 

Your  Prescriptions  we  would  like  to  fill 


CANDY 

— Exclusive  Agent— 

Apollo  Chocolates 


We  carry  the  largest  variety 
of  Chocolates  in  Oberlin,  in 
bulk  and  fancy  boxes  ::  :: 


C.  W.  PERSONS,  Pharmacist 

35  W.  College  St.  ::  OBERLIN,  O. 


Life  of  Mrs.  Johnston 


HE  Life  of  Adelia  A.  Field 


Johnston,  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler, 
is  distributed  through  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  Some  of  the  early 
chapters  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Johnston.  The  remainder  Miss 
Keeler  has  compiled  as  far  as 
possible  from  Mrs.  Johnston’s 
diaries  and  note  books.  The  price 
of  the  volume  is  $1.50. 

Fill  out  the  attached  order  slip 
and  mail  it  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. 


I wish  sent  to  me 

copies  of  the  life  of  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston,  by  Harriet  L. 
Keeler.  Price  $1.50;  postage  12  cents  extra. 


ORDER  BLANK 

Carriage  12  cents  extra 


Name 


Address 


Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Graduate  Department  of  Oberlin  College 


Some  Up-To-Date  Facts 
About  the  Seminary 


Entrance  requirements  now  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  be  a graduate  of  an 
institution  of  college  rank. 

No  special  students  are  admitted. 

NO  duplicate  credit  allowed.  Work  once  credited  on 
the  college  degree  cannot  again  be  credited  on  the  theo- 
logical degree. 

Students  in  the  Oberlin  Slavic  Department,  not  being 
college  graduates,  are  no  longer  classified  as  Seminary 
students,  but  are  reported  separately. 

Not  counting  the  fourteen  students  in  the  Slavic  De- 
partment, there  are  now  sixty-one  students  in  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

These  theological  students  represent  45  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  divinity  schools.  They  come  from  24  states  and 
countries.  Among  them  are  members  of  sixteen  denomina- 
tions of  Christian  churches  and  former  members  of  five 
others.  This  suggests  the  broad  constituency  of  a non-sec- 
tarian school  of  theology. 

The  loyalty  of  Oberlin  College  Students  to  Oberlin 
Seminary  is  a remarkable  fact.  In  recent  years  practically 
all  the  Oberlin  College  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  take 
from  one  to  three  years  of  their  professional  course  at 
Oberlin  Seminary,  after  graduating  from  the  college  de- 
partment. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  will  be  strengthened  next 
year  by  the  addition  of  Professor  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  S.T.D., 
D.D.,  who  has  accepted  the  new  professorship  in  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  Summer  Session 

of  the 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

June  27  to  August  15 


Offers  college  courses  in  English,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  History,  Economics  and  Sociology, 
Political  Science,  Chemistry,  Education,  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, History  of  Art  and  Music,  Geology,  Zoology.  Credit  is 
given  toward  college  and  graduate  degrees  for  all  these  courses. 

New  courses  in  the  teaching  of  Music.  Abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  training  in  voice  and  instrumental  music. 

The  facilities  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  li- 
brary in  the  state  are  open  to  all  students. 

A handsome,  comfortable  dormitory  for  women — Talcott 
Hall.  Many  other  boarding  places  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  illustrated  circular,  address 


S.  F.  MacLennan 

Director 


The  Exhibition  Room  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Association. 
The  Paintings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Johnson. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

Vol.  IX— Number  7 April,  1913 


The  Oberlin  Art  Association 

The  Art  Association  is  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
activities  of  the  community  life  of  town  and  college.  It  has  been, 
however,  a matter  of  getting  expression  and  satisfaction  for  an 
interest  in  art  that  has  already  existed  as  well  as  a matter  of  rousing 
fresh  interest.  The  response  to  Professor  Martin’s  call  for  organ- 
ization  was  remarkably  enthusiastic  and  spontaneous;  there  are 
now  about  250  members  who  support  the  organization  and  have 
its  benefits. 

The  first  exhibit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  was  of 
the  paintings  from  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  H.  Johnson, 
’85,  of  Cleveland.  The  pictures  were  installed  in  the  exhibition 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  French  Hall ; the  windows  of  the  west 
room  were  closed,  the  walls  hung  with  burlap  and  the  lighting 
secured  by  powerful  indirect  electric  lights.  The  room  is  as  suc- 
cessful a place  of  exhibit  as  any  gallery  in  the  country.  The  John- 
son canvases  were  seen  to  good  advantage.  A Bruce  Crane,  “A 
Frosty  Morning,”  and  sketches  by  Rosa  Bonheur  were  the  most 
notable  things. 

This  was  followed  by  the  rotary  exhibit  of  carbon  photographs 
of  American  painting,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  of  which  the  Association  is  a member.  The 
reproductions  are  the  work  of  the  Detroit  Publishing  Company. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  there  will  be  an 
exhibit  of  etchings  and  engravings  lent  by  Keppel  Company,  of 
New  York,  supplemented  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen,  ’75,  of  Cleveland,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  water  colors  of  Prof. 
A.  S.  Kimball,  of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Nuse,  of  the  Art 
Department,  and  of  the  plastic  work  of  Miss  Julia  G.  Severance; 
this  home  exhibit  will  be  of  especial  interest,  as  it  will  give  an 
opportunity  for  collecting  the  work  of  these  artists  so  that  ac- 
quaintances may  estimate  their  production  as  a whole. 

The  exhibits  are  open  afternoon  and  evening  for  two  weeks. 
Informal  talks  on  the  pictures  have  proved  very  popular;  Mr.  A. 
S.  Kimball,  Miss  Oakes  and  Mr.  Nuse  have  given  their  services 
in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  gave  three 
lectures,  “Art  and  Thought  in  the  East  and  West,”  “Portraiture 
and  Pleroic  Art,”  “The  Renaissance  and  a Parallel  from  the  Far 
East.”  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch,  of  New  York,  gave  two  lectures, 
“Rembrandt”  and  “Rodin.”  Mr.  C.  B.  Martin  gave  a lecture  on 
“American  Painting,”  with  slides  from  the  American  Federation. 
All  these  lectures  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  have  been 
an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Art  Association  is  a permanent  organization  and  will  be 
able  to  offer  even  better  exhibits  and  lectures  in  the  coming  year. 
It  will  be  patronized  not  only  by  its  members  but  by  a large  num- 
ber of  students  and  townspeople  who  will  attend  single  exhibits 
and  lectures. 


R.  H.  Stetson. 
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George  Washington  and  the  Anglo-American  Unity 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  BY 
DR.  J.  A.  MACDONALD,  FEBRUARY  22,  1913 

The  name  of  George  Washington  is  associated  not  with  unity 
but  with  strife.  The  separation  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  motherland  of  Britain  made  that  name  immortal.  Once  a year 
all  over  the  world,  Americans  congregate  on  the  birthday  of  him 
whom  they  reverently  call  “The  Father  of  His  Country,”  and  with 
one  voice  they  attest  eternal  honor  to  this  name.  For  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years  that  name  has  seemed  to  sound  for  Anglo- 
American  division.  Today  I venture  to  strike  a deeper  note,  the 
deeper,  truer,  more  resonate  note  of  Anglo-American  unity. 

Unity  is  indeed  the  real  Washington  note.  Discords  rushed 
in  not  for  the  sake  of  discords,  but  that  the  higher  harmonies  might 
be  prized.  Strife  entered  not  for  strife’s  sake,  but  that  peace  might 
issue,  linked  with  freedom  and  mutual  respect.  Alienation  and 
division  were  justified  not  in  themselves  but  in  the  larger  vision 
for  which  they  prepared  the  wav.  Revolution  under  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  separated  these  United 
States  from  Britain,  shall  be  understood  in  its  world  significance 
only  as  the  twentieth  century  affirms  and  makes  vital  the  eternal 
conception  of  Anglo-American  unity.  Unity  indeed  was  not  a 
world  note  in  Washington’s  day.  The  dominant  forces  in  those 
days  of  conquest  and  isolating  prejudice  were  centrifugal.  There 
were  alliances,  but  they  were  the  unholy  alliances  of  ignorant  sel- 
fishness and  fear,  and  their  motive  was  plunder.  But  a new  day 
has  dawned,  the  day  of  wider  horizons  and  of  higher  ideals  and 
of  the  feeling  after  kinship  and  brotherhood  and  the  good  will  of 
the  natidns. 

SIGNS  OP  THE  NEW  TIME 

No  man  with  open  eyes  can  move  about  the  world  today  and 
not  discern  the  signs  of  this  great  new  time.  We  live  in  an  age 
unique,  unprecedented  and  pregnant  with  great  events.  Within 
this  generation  a change  has  come  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
world.  Nations  that  were  isolated  have  been  brought  into  touch. 
Hermit  nations  have  been  forced  out  into  the  limelight.  Today 
whatever  of  significance  happens  in  one  country  is  of  increasing 
significance  to  every  other  country  within  the  widening  circle  of 
civilization. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Indeed,  the  changes  witnessed  by  the 
older  men  among  us  are  only  the  beginnings  of  a transformation 
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our  sons  will  see.  This  stirring  and  movement  among  the  nations 
will  issue,  and  that  right  speedily,  into  a gathering  together  of  all 
civilized  peoples,  not,  indeed,  under  one  sovereignty,  but  in  loyal 
obedience  to  those  principles  and  institutions  and  ideals  which  the 
world’s  highest  intelligence  and  widest  experience  shall  have  proved 
worthy  of  universal  acclaim.  Nations  that  have  most  in  common, 
will  first  find  their  fraternal  tie.  One  blood  will  tell  it.  One  speech 
will  utter  it.  One  faith  will  make  it  true.  And  the  unifying 
processes  will  go  on,  indeed  must  go  on,  until  universal  civiliza- 
tion will  be  “lapt  in  universal  law.”  Thus  will  have  been  made 
good  the  prophet-poet’s  dream  of  the  time  when 

“The  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flags  were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world.” 

It  may  be  that  none  but  the  man  with  the  poet’s  vision  can 
dip  into  the  future  far  enough  to  see  what  Tennyson  saw.  Between 
us  and  the  world’s  peace,  based  on  justice  and  inspired  by  love, 
there  may  surge  generations  of  confusion  and  hatred  and  wanton 
strife.  The  cup  of  the  nation’s  folly  may  not  yet  be  full.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  in  this  will  I be  confident:  the  nations  and  governments 
of  the  English-speaking  world  have  taken  a step  forward  and  will 
not  go  back.  A new  day  has  dawned  for  the  people  whose  speech 
is  the  language  Shakespeare  spoke,  and  who  hold  the  truth  and 
morals  Milton  held.  And  that  day’s  sun  will  never  again  go  down 
in  the  blackness  and  fury  of  Anglo-Saxon  bitterness  and  war. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  man  can  move  about  the  English-speaking 
world  today,  no  matter  what  the  latitude  or  what  the  flag,  without 
a growing  sense  of  a relationship  no  revolution  would  abolish  and 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  only  certified  and  confirmed. 
Under  the  Northern  Lights  and  under  the  Southern  Cross,  by  the 
Mississippi  and  by  the  Thames,  there  is  that  in  common  among 
the  men  of  English  speech  which  through  the  long  ranges  of  his- 
tory works  steadily  to  the  larger  Anglo-Saxondom.  The  stranger 
may  not  understand  it.  Even  sons  of  the  Blood  may  disregard  it ; 
but,  the  world  round  and  the  generations  through,  it  persists,  the 
chief  glory  of  our  nations,  the  abiding  bond  of  our  people. 

Deeper  than  speech  is  our  love, 

Stronger  than  life  our  tether, 

Though  we  do  not  fall  on  the  neck 
And  kiss  when  we  come  together. 
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That  is  what  I mean  by  the  Anglo-American  unity.  And  it  is 
no  idle  word.  It  is  no  empty  dream.  Whether  we  recognize  it 
or  not  or  behave  worthy  of  that  high  calling,  and  no  matter  what 
the  events  on  the  surface  here  and  there  may  seem  to  show,  there 
runs  through  the  English-speaking  world  today  a persistent  and 
increasing  purpose.  The  thoughts  of  the  leaders  of  English-speak- 
ing life  are  being  widened.  On  the  broad  field  of  world  politics 
Britain  and  America  are  not  rivals.  In  the  minds  of  Washington 
and  Franklin  they  were  never  rivals.  To  a degree  appreciated 
more  and  more  on  both  sides,  their  highest  ideals  are  the  same. 
As  they  each  stand  true  to  those  ideals  they  find  themselves  draw- 
ing closer  together.  On  some  great  day,  in  the  revealing  light  of 
some  great  occasion,  even  the  dullest  will  recognize  that  the  in- 
terests which  Britain  and  America  share  together  and  the  things 
they  have  in  common  have  already  made  them  one  in  the  service 
and  duty  the  Anglo-Saxon  owes  to  the  world. 

This  is  quite  the  most  remarkable  among  all  the  phenomena 
of  world  life : that  no  matter  where  that  composite  type  we  call  the 
Anglo-Saxon  goes  he  carries  with  him  and  makes  dominant  in 
the  life  about  him  that  characteristic  something  which  marks  him 
Anglo-Saxon.  You  see  it  in  that  mixed  multitude  of  Celts,  Saxons, 
Danes  and  Normans  which  makes  up  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles.  You  see  it  in  all  the  Dominions  of  Britain.  You  see  it 
among  the  millions  of  India.  South  Africa  illustrates  it.  Canada 
shows  it.  Nowhere  is  it  manifested  more  markedly  than  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Local  conditions,  climate,  the  mixture 
of  races,  the  variety  of  judicial  and  governmental  institutions  and 
a hundred  other  different  causes  operate  on  the  surface,  giving 
to  each  country  an  individuality  of  its  own.  But  despite  this  obvi- 
ous variety,  deeper  and  more  dominant  than  anything  else,  an 
ineffaceable  mark  of  unity  is  wrought  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  English-speaking  world,  showing  that  the  fabric  is  shot' 
through  with  a distinctive  thread.  That  unifying  thread  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  impulse. 

It  was  this  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  that,  in  the  old  days  of 
political  blindness  and  arrogance  and  injustice  in  Britain,  sent  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies  off  from  the  mother  country  in  a 
quarrel,  the  brutal  frankness  of  which  was  possible  only  between 
blood  relations.  It  was  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  demanded  and  received  for  Canada  the 
rights  of  National  self-government,  without  sacrificing  the  advan- 
tages of  Imperial  relations.  That  same  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  is 
changing  the  British  Empire  of  today  from  the  old  centralized 
jingo  imperialism  of  yesterday  to  the  new  alliance  of  free  nations 
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which  now  encircles  the  globe  with  the  historic  flag  of  the  mother- 
land. And  that  same  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  by  wide  circuits  but 
through  an  eternal  purpose  is  now  bringing  the  great  American 
Republic  round  to  form  with  the  British  Empire  the  equipoised 
unity  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

This  sense  of  Anglo-American  unity  which  marks  the  govern- 
ments of  both  Britain  and  America  has  its  counterpart  in  individual 
life.  Even  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  revolution  some  of  the  noblest 
men  in  Britain  fought  bravely  against  the  folly  that  made  the 
revolution  inevitable.  Today  the  descendants  of  the  revolutionists 
in  America  are  sometimes  surprised  into  quick  response  when  a 
chance  chord  is  struck  that  carries  them  back  to  some  quiet  English 
scene  or  to  some  place  in  the  Midlands,  or  on  the  Scottish  moors, 
or  by  some  Highland  loch  or  glen.  Not  in  Boston  alone  or  in 
New  York,  but  in  the  South,  by  the  Pacific,  in  the  West,  in  Minne- 
sota and  Ohio,  wherever  I go  about  the  United  States  I mark  how 
the  blood  warms  and  the  pulses  beat  faster  at  the  mention  of  an 
old  English  family  name  or  a snatch  from  one  of  the  songs  of 
Ireland  or  of  the  North  One  drop  of  ancestral  blood  from  Devon 
or  from  Yorkshire  or  from  Inverness  will  persist  through  the  gen- 
erations over  seas  and  is  forever  the  seal  of  that  inheritance  which 
every  A.nglo-Saxon  knows  when  once  he  hears  the  English  skylark 
or  sees  the  purple  flush  on  the  heathery  hills. 

This  is,  indeed,  quite  the  most  unique  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
American  Republic,  that  there  is  growing  up  a generation  which 
asks  about  what  went  before  the  revolution  and  claims  a share,  in 
whatever  of  achievement  and  high  endeavor  and  noble  aspiration 
belonged  to  the  English-speaking  race  before  1776.  The 
young  American  no  longer  thinks  the  world’s  history  began  with 
George  Washington  or  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  first  manifesto  of  human  freedom.  Into  the  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  is  coming  a view  of  history 
which  notes  the  revolution  as  an  incident  important  as  an  epoch 
but  not  as  destroying  the  background  or  spoiling  the  perspective 
of  American  civilization,  the  roots  of  which  strike  far  back  through 
a thousand  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  and  high  resolve. 

Why  should  Americans,  any  more  than  Canadians,  be  robbed 
of  that  historic  background?  Our  national  life,  American  as  well 
as  Canadian,  would  be  an  abrupt  and  improvised  affair  had  it 
no  background  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  no  share  in  that 
wealth  of  life  and  liberature  and  bold  adventure  out  of  which 
sprang  the  modern  English-speaking  world.  More  than  that,  the 
great  struggle  of  today,  the  struggle  of  the  common  people,  the 
battle  for  rights  against  privileges,  the  long,  slow  striving  for  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — these 
struggles  are  the  same  in  Britain,  in  all  the  British  dominions  and 
in  the  American  Republic.  In  outward  form  there  is  variety  and  a 
difference,  but  at  the  heart  of  each  is  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  impulse, 
the  passion  for  freedom  and  the  unquenched  loyalty  to  truth  and 
to  justice  which  through  the  centuries  have  marked  the  men  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  breed. 

In  this  common  struggle  no  one  member  of  the  English-speak- 
ing fraternity  can  win  or  can  lose  alone.  The  struggle  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  between  the  common  people  and  the 
cavaliers  of  King  Charles  was  a struggle  in  which  the  coming 
democracy  of  America  was  involved.  Similarly  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  protest  of  the  American  Colonies  against  injustice  car- 
ried with  it  not  only  American  independence  but  also  the  wider 
freedom  of  Englishmen  at  home.  So,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  great  Reform  Bill  which  gave  franchise  rights  to  the 
common  people  in  Britain  cleared  the  political  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  And  when  a generation  ago  the  American 
Republic  joined  in  life  and  death  grip  with  human  slavery,  not 
American  democracy  alone  but  the  hope  of  democracy  in  Britain, 
in  Canada  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Then  again,  it  was  Britain’s  turn.  With- 
out tremor  or  halting  Britain  once  more  took  the  lead.  Against 
the  most  venerable  and  arrogant  institution  of  entrenched  privilege 
the  democracy  of  Britain  went  up  determined  and  unafraid  and 
turned  not  back  until  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  the 
deliberately  expressed  will  of  the  common  people  was  destroyed 
forever.  In  that  victory,  the  British  democracy,  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  far-reaching  event  the  English-speaking  world  has  wit- 
nessed in  300  years,  the  lead  was  given  to  the  democracy  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  fight  against  the  sordid  and  indefensible  privileged 
interests  that  control  opportunity  and  obstruct  legislation  and  defy 
justice  under  the  Union  Jack  as  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
supreme  struggle  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  the  struggle  for  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  the 
fight  for  social  .justice.  When  the  victory  is  won,  as  won  it  shall 
be,  the  forces  making  for  freedom  and  righteousness  and  the  square 
deal  in  Britain  and  in  America  will  rejoice  together. 

Believe  me,  the  democracy  of  Britain  and  the  democracy  of 
the  United  States  have  more  in  common  than  may  at  first  be 
apparent  to  those  who  look  only  on  the  outward  appearance.  Where 
it  comes  down  to  the  essential  principles  and  actual  facts  it  may 
be  found  that  in  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  the  old  motherland  of  Britain  leads  the  world.  At  this 
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moment  there  is  more  real  democracy  in  Britain  than  in  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  There  is  no  absolute  or  final  check 
on  the  determined  will  of  the  British  people.  The  House  of  Lords 
may  delay  for  a specified  time,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  acts  of 
the  representative  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  ancient  writ- 
ten constitution  out  of  touch  with  modern  conditions,  and  no  tech- 
nical interpretations  and  decisions  of  a Bench  of  Judges  obstructing 
the  will  of  the  British  people  today.  What  they  highly  and  earnest- 
ly resolve  to  do  they  can  do  with  a directness  and  freedom  not 
enjoyed  under  free  government  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Such 
freedom  for  the  common  people  might  be  dangerous  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States,  but  Britain  has  determined  to  trust  the  people 
and  to  take  the  risk.  And  in  government  as  in  trade,  time  will 
justify  even  to  her  daughter  nations,  Britain’s  great  way  of  free- 
dom. 

But  the  great  hope  of  Anglo-American  unity  is  in  America, 
It  is  on  this  continent,  and  through  the  two  English-speaking  na- 
tions that  hold  sway  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Arctic,  that  our  race  will 
come  to  its  own.  Britain  gives  the  English  speech  a past.  America 
gives  it  a future.  Canadians  and  Americans,  even  those  of  us 
whose  pride  it  is  to  have  in  our  veins  no  strain  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  we,  all  of  us,  are  the  heirs  of  those  long  ages  of  struggle 
and  progress  from  Alfred  the  Great  to  George  V.  That  inheri- 
tance is  also  a responsibility.  That  responsibility  makes  for  unity 
of  spirit  and  of  action  for  our  common  good. 

For  myself,  I accept  the  deliberate  affirmation  of  Secretary 
of  State  Knox,  made  to  me  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  President  Taft  and  Senator  Root.  His  words  are  of 
fundamental  and  unchanging  worth.  They  set  forth  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Anglo-American  unity  on  this  continent.  Speaking  as  Pre- 
mier of  the  United  States  he  said : “The  power  of  America  today 
is  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  power  of  Canada,  plus 
the  power  of  Britain.  Were  Canada  separated  from  Britain,  eithei 
as  an  independent  power  or  as  States  in  the  American  Republic 
there  would  be  no  plus.”  And  President  Taft’s  illuminating  com- 
ment was : “The  situation  on  the  Pacific,  which  is  a problem 

for  both  countries,  is  much  simpler  and  much  safer  for  both,  be- 
cause two  flags  and  not  one  float  on  its  shore  representing  English- 
speaking  ideals,  civilization  and  power.”  There  you  have,  in  those 
two  statements,  the  meat  and  the  marrow  of  Anglo-American  unity 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States.  That  “Plus  Britain  counts 
on  the  Pacific  as  on  one  memorable  occasion  it  counted  on  Manila 
Bay. 

The  day  must  come,  and  come  soon,  when,  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
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lish-speaking  world  is  concerned,  the  guardianship  of  the  Pacific 
will  be  the  task  of  the  four  Pacific  English-speaking  nations 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the 
light  of  that  common  obligation  it  becomes  those  four  nations  to 
make  it  quite  clear  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  not  only  that 
their  purpose  is  to  hold  their  estates  as  the  white  man’s  heritage, 
but  also  why  they  so  resolve.  The  problem  of  the  yellow  man  is 
our  problem,  too.  But  that  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
coalescing  of  breeds  or  commingling  of  bloods  or  confusing  of 
political  aptitudes  and  ideals  between  the  yellow  and  the  white. 
It  is  not  a question  of  superiority  and  inferiority.  It  goes  deeper 
than  that.  Otherwise  education  and  change  of  habit  might  solve 
it.  It  goes  down  to  the  root  differences  in  race  and  social  instinct 
and  political  capacity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  by  instinct  strives  in- 
sistently for  self-government.  The  Oriental  thrives  under  Autoc- 
racy and  by  centuries  of  history  manifests  his  aptitude  for  being 
governed  from  without.  The  differences,  social  as  well  as  political, 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  are  too  absolute  and  too  irrec- 
oncilable to  make  it  best  for  either  to  be  intruded  into  the  dis- 
tinctive institutions  of  the  other.  We  may  buy  and  sell  and  walk 
and  talk  and  eat  and  drink  and  pray  together,  but  the  blood  of  the 
East  is  East,  and  the  blood  of  the  West  is  West,  and  science  and 
experience  both  declare  that  neither  in  political  government  nor 
in  social  life  can  those  twain  be  one. 

But  the  English-speaking  nations  must  not  only  stand  to- 
gether in  guarding  the  sources  and  essentials  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions,  they  must  also  see  to  it  that  the  product  of  these  insti- 
tutions, their  types  of  citizenship  and  of  life,  shall  be  such  as  may 
be  justified  before  the  world.  We  must  make  sure  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  an  un- 
questioned fact  in  our  life  and  not  merely  a high-sounding  phrase 
on  our  platforms.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  political  history  of 
this  continent  Lincoln’s  ideal  has  been  perverted  into  government 
of  the  people  by  the  rascals  for  the  rich.  Certain  it  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  multi-millionaires  at  the  expense  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  average  man  is  a menace  to 
democracy  in  both  our  countries.  If  class  privilege  makes  pluto- 
crats on  the  one  hand  it  will  make  paupers  on  the  other.  The 
immediate  task  is  to  secure  equality  and  a fair  chance  for  all  the 
people.  That  is  the  problem  for  all  the  nations  in  the  English- 
speaking  fraternity. 

That  problem  of  the  people’s  rights  within  the  Anglo-American 
unity  can  never  be  solved  in  any  large  and  permanent  way  unless 
there  is  also  solved  the  problem  of  right  relations  among  all  the 
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civilized  nations.  The  nations  which  compose  the  British  Empire 
are  working  out  the  world  problem  of  free  national  self-govern- 
ments under  one  flag,  loyal  to  one  sovereign  and  protected  by  allied 
fleets.  Between  Britain  and  the  United  States  there  will  yet  be 
ratified  and  made  authoritative  a treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration 
which,  in  President  Taft’s  words,  “will  put  even  the  thought  of 
war  between  them  forever  out  of  the  question.” 

But  this  Anglo-Saxon  unity  cannot  end  with  Britain  and 
America.  The  world  is  too  small  for  any  civilized  nations  to  be 
safe  except  on  terms  of  international  good-will.  The  external 
attitude  of  Britain  and  Germany  at  this  moment  is  not  only  a 
mockery  of  civilization,  but  is  also  a menace  to  both  nations  and  to 
all  the  world.  Jealous  competition  in  naval  expansion,  incited  on 
both  sides  by  the  war  syndicates,  the  steel  interests  and  the  sub- 
sidized armorplate  press,  is  a guarantee  not  of  peace  but  of  poverty. 
The  intolerable  burden  of  war  taxes  must  drive  the  people  into 
revolution.  Either  revolution  or  the  rulers  of  the  nations  must 
find  some  substitutes  for  the  armies  and  navies  and  the  waste  of 
war.  Sherman  said  “War  is  Hell.”  It  is  a vulgar  and  stupid  folly 
resorted  to  among  nations  as  among  individuals  only  by  the  bullies 
and  the  half-barbaric.  But  for  that  folly  the  common  people  must 
pay.  There  is  a haunting  tragedy  in  the  lines  addressed  “To  a Nine 
Inch  Gun”  from  the  Fourth  Bench,  City  Hall  Park,  New  York: 

“Whether  your  shell  hits  the  target  or  not, 

Your  cost  is  five  hundred  dollars  a shot. 

You  thing  of  noise  and  flame  and  power, 

We  feed  you  a hundred  barrels  of  flour 
Each  time  you  roar:  your  flame  is  fed 
With  twenty  thousand  loaves  of  bread. 

Silence.  A million  hungry  men 
Seek  bread  to  fill  their  mouths  again.” 

International  fraternity  is  not  brought  about  by  proving  that 
war  is  a costly  and  stupid  folly.  It  costs  Britain  400,000,000  when 
there  is  no  war.  The  United  States  spends  70  per  cent  of  its 
entire  Federal  revenue  on  war  debts  and  armaments.  But  these 
facts,  shocking,  appalling  and  staggering  though  they  may  be,  have 
not  reduced  the  national  budgets.  Even  the  ruinous  age-long  waste 
of  the  nation’s  blood,  the  suicide  of  the  nation’s  life,  the  corruption 
of  the  nation’s  honor,  have  not  turned  away  the  people  or  their 
rulers  from  the  swagger  and  glamour  and  gold  braid  of  war,  or 
delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  money  lenders  and  the 
despotism  of  feudal  ideals.  Something  more  is  needed. 
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That  something  more  is  a new  national  ideal  and  a new  national 
motive.  Self-aggrandizement,  self-glory  and  the  pride  of  self- 
power, as  ideal  or  as  motive,  for  nation  or  for  individual,  are  not 
fraternal.  Fraternity  is  born  not  of  selfishness,  but  of  love.  Serv- 
ice is  the  ideal.  Love  is  its  motive.  Brotherhood  is  not  a thing 
merely  of  blood  relationship,  or  of  parliamentary  enactment,  or 
of  international  treaty.  It  is  a spiritual  affinity,  its  root  is  in  a 
common  and  compelling  emotion.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  its  law. 
Service  is  the  measure  of  its  worth. 

But  how  are  the  nations  that  for  centuries  hated  and  devoured 
one  another,  that  distrusted  and  deceived  one  another — how  are 
these  nations  to  learn  the  lesson  of  love  and  to  practice  the  life  of 
service?  Ask  that  question,  and  for  answer  you  are  driven  back 
inevitably  to  your  New  Testament.  Law  is  powerless  to  compel 
love.  Self-interest  cannot  create  it.  The  imperative  of  Jesus  is, 
“Ye  must  be  born  again.”  That  imperative  faces  the  nation  as  it 
faces  the  man.  What  happened  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  Damascus 
Road  must  happen  to  every  nation  before  hate  and  greed  and  war 
can  be  changed  to  love  and  service.  Into  the  national  consciousness 
there  must  come  a new  spirit. 

By  the  impulse  of  that  new  spirit  the  nations  must  rise  to  the 
standard  of  national  greatness  set  up  by  Jesus  when  He  said:  “If 
any  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  a servant.”  I dare  to 
assert  in  the  face  of  all  our  bluster  and  jingoism,  that  the  nations 
of  the  Anglo-American  unity  are  facing  towards  that  standard, 
and  are  truer  to  it  today  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  And, 
more  than  that,  the  nations  of  Britain  and  America  are  in  their 
hearts  more  obedient  than  ever  before  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
Christian  internationalism.  That  law  for  all  Christian  nations  is 
this : “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

Today  all  nations  are  neighbors  to  all  other  nations.  They  are 
crowded  into  one  street.  The  law  of  love  must  bind  them  in  a 
heaven  of  peace  and  good-will,  or  in  the  stress  and  competition  of 
their  little  world-neighborhood  it  will  be  hell  for  all  of  them.  This 
is  the  supreme  task  of  this  generation — to  christianize  the  half- 
barbaric  international  relationships  for  Britain  and  America  with 
Japan  and  China,  and  the  nations  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  all  are  our  national 
neighbors.  They  and  we  must  learn  to  love  one  another  if  we  are 
to  deserve  the  Christian  name.  And  “love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self” is  not  expressed  by  the  diplomacy  of  deceit  or  by  dreadnaught 
rivalries  on  either  side. 

Plere  is  America’s  splendid  opportunity.  These  two  nations 
of  ours — the  United  States  still  free  from  the  jealousies  and  ancient 
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hates  of  Europe,  itself  the  world’s  greatest  republic,  and  Canada 
with  no  war  history  or  international  envies,  but  holding  the  strategic 
position  in  the  Empire  of  Britain— these  two  American  nations 
should  be  rivals  only  in  their  efforts  to  lift  international  politics 
out  of  the  barbarism  of  hatred  and  fear,  and  to  redeem  the  world’s 
diplomacy  from  falsity  and  dishonor. 

This  is  the  call  to  young  America.  That  call  resounds  through 
the  universities  and  colleges  and  schools  of  this  continent.  The 
churches  are  beginning  to  hear  it  and  to  repeat  its  mighty  slogan. 
Where  it  goes  a spark  disturbs  the  clod.  Things  are  astir.  Condi- 
tions are  shaping  to  great  events.  Ours  is  the  crisis  time  of  the 
nations.  The  campaign  is  on — the  campaign  against  war.  Its 
issue  will  be  Peace  on  Earth  or  it  will  be  war  and  hell.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  let  the  nations  of  the  Anglo-American 
unity  make  it  peace. 

“He  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat, 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  the  judgment  seat: 
Oh!  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me : 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  in  full,  in  this  and  the  May  issue, 
the  Washington’s  Birthday  address  by  Dr.  MacDonald.  It  is 
seldom  that  an  address  has  had  such  a profound  effect  on  an 
Oberlin  audience. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ana  me 
Commencement  addresses  for  later  publication. 
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University  News 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduates  of  Oberlin: 

The  Summer  Session  for  1913 
will  open  July  27  and  close  August 
IS.  Courses  are  offered  in  Chem- 
istry (16  hrs.),  Economics  (5  hrs.), 
Education  (13  hrs.),  English  Com- 
position (S  hrs.),  English  Litera- 
ture (18  hrs.),  Fine  Arts  (6  hrs.), 
French  (10  hrs.),  Geology  (8 
hrs.),  German  (10  hrs.),  Greek 
Literature  (6  hrs.),  History  (20 
hrs.),  Latin  (10  hrs.),  Mathematics 
(10  hrs.).  Music  (10  hrs.).  Philoso- 
phy (10  hrs.),  Political  Science  (10 
hrs.),  Psychology  (10  hrs.),  So- 
ciology (10  hrs.),  Zoology  (16 
hrs.),  a total  of  203  hours. 

Although  all  of  these  courses 
are  of  direct  interest  to  graduates 
as  well  as  to  undergraduates,  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made  of 
the  courses  in  Education,  English 
Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Greek  Lit- 
erature (in  English),  History  and 
Psychology  as  being  of  especial 
significance  to  graduates  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

As  a graduate — whether  teaching 
or  not — it  is  assumed  that  you 
have  an  interest  in  every  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  College.  You  can 
do  much  for  the  Summer  Session 
part  of  it  by  personally  advertising 
that  session  among  your  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Send  for  a 
catalogue  and  look  it  over.  It 
will  show  you  what  we  are  doing. 
Send  in  suggestions  and  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  carry  them  out. 
If  you  are  situated  so  that  you 


cannot  come  back  for  graduate 
work  yourself,  you  have  friends 
who  might  be  interested  in  Ober- 
lin. Give  us  their  names  and  let 
us  send  them  catalogues. 

If  you  are  a teacher  further 
study  here  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  If  you  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  A.  M.  degree  work, 
both  inside  and  outside,  the  curric- 
ulum can  be  arranged  for  you. 
Four  summers  of  efficient  work 
will  achieve  your  aim  and  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
and  strengthening  your  interest  in 
the  College  and  all  that  it  stands 
for. 

One  and  all,  however,  help  to 
advertise  and  build  up  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  work  of  your 
Alma  Mater. 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 
Director. 


STILL  HIGHER  STANDARDS 
IN  THE  SEMINARY 

Friends  of  Oberlin  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  reports  of  rising  stand- 
ards in  all  departments,  that  no 
one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
entrance  requirements  for  the 
Seminary  have  been  raised  another 
notch. 

The  recently  issued  theological 
catalogue  contains  this  new  para- 
graph: ‘‘Oberlin  Seminary  is  a 

graduate  school  of  theology. 
Every  applicant  must  be  a grad- 
uate of  an  institution  of  college 
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rank  and  a member  of  some 
Christian  church.  No  duplicate 
credit  will  be  given  on  the  divinity 
degree  for  courses  already  cred- 
ited on  the  college  degree.” 

While  this  is  high  ground  for 
a theological  school  to  take,  it 
does  not  involve  a very  radical 
change  for  Oberlin.  Years  ago 
there  were  many  non-college  men 
in  the  Seminary  here,  but  for  fif- 
teen years  past  they  have  been 
few.  Because  of  the  great  demand 
for  pastors  for  the  Western 
churches  the  experiment  was  tried 
to  maintain  an  “English  Depart- 
ment” in  Oberlin  Seminary  to  fur- 
nish a short  cut  to  the  ministry. 
The  plan  was  given  a thorough 
tiial  and  was  then  abandoned.  It 
became  quite  evident  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  try  to  conduct  a 
first-class  divinity  school  for  col- 
lege graduates  in  conjunction  with 
a popular  Bible  school  for  men 
without  college  training;  and  this 
attempt  was  given  up  years  ago, 
when  the  English  Department  was 
"translated.” 

The  Seminary  has  therefore 
graduated  no  student  for  many 
years  who  lacked  the  prerequisite 
of  a college  course.  Year  after 
year  our  candidates  for  the  B.  D. 
degree  all  have  had  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent.  But  a few 
special  students  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Seminary  classed  as 
“Pastors  in  Residence,”  who  have 
lacked  the  college  preparation. 
They  have  not  been  candidates  for 
degree  or  even  diploma.  Only  fif- 
teen such  students  have  been  en- 
rolled altogether  the  past  five 


years,  chosen  from  scores  of  appli- 
cants, and  in  general  they  have 
been  excellent  students.  The  re- 
cent action  regarding  admission 
excludes  such  students  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  seemed  a pity  to  exclude 
them;  but  more  college  graduates 
are  applying  than  formerly  and  all 
available  vicinity  churches  are 
needed  for  their  support.  The 
Seminary  enrollment  is  limited 
partly  by  the  number  of  student 
churches  available  for  married 
students;  and  these  churches  are 
now  all  needed  for  students  who 
are  college  graduates. 

As  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  consistently  grants  credit 
for  not  more  than  thirty  semester 
hours  of  work  elected  in  the  Theo- 
logical department,  a few  men 
each  year,  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three,  have  been  given  double 
credit  for  some  courses  on  both 
degrees,  and  have  thus  been  able 
to  complete  their  college  and  sem- 
inary course  in  six  years.  This 
has  meant  cutting  down  their  col- 
lege course  to  three  actual  years 
by  “telescoping”  their  college  sen- 
ior and  seminary  junior  years. 
This  seriously  discounts  the  value 
of  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  has  not 
been  at  all  encouraged  except  in 
the  case  of  mature  students. 
Finally,  after  considerable  deliber- 
ation, the  Theological  faculty  have 
decided  to  discontinue  this  prac- 
tice, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
professional  schools  connected 
with  universities  still  allow  the 
double  crediting,  including  several 
divinity  schools  of  high  repute. 
The  practice  is  pure  benevolence 
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and  is  probably  not  defensible 
fiom  a scholarly  viewpoint. 

This  higher  standard  will  most 
seriously  affect  the  Seminary  in 
case  of  applicants  from  other  col- 
leges who  have  had  a year  of 
theological  work  in  their  A.  B. 
course  and  can  readily  enter  the 
middle  class  in  most  of  the  other 
seminaries  of  the  country.  Wo 
can  offer  them  only  first  year 
standing.  This  will,  however, 
eventually  mean  that  our  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  be 
recognized  as  of  higher  standard 
than  that  of  schools  which  give 
double  credit  for  arts  and  theo- 
logical courses.  Seniors  in  the 
college  department  will  still  be  al- 
lowed to  elect  work  in  the  theo- 
logical department,  but  for  credit 
on  the  arts  degree  only. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  another  pro- 
fessional school  actually  maintain- 
ing this  high  standard  for  admis- 
sion. Practically  all  medical,  theo- 
logical and  law  schools  connected 
with  universities  allow  still  the 
double-crediting  in  the  college 
senior  and  first  professional  years. 
Only  ten  per  cent,  of  medical  stu- 
dents are  college  graduates  any- 
way, according  to  the  1911  report, 
and  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  law  students.  Of  all  the  theo- 
logical students  in  the  country 
only  thirty  per  cent,  were  college 
graduates,  though  this  is  the  high- 
est standard  in  any  class  of  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Even  in  the  twenty  leading  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  the  country 
only  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  reported  as  graduates 


of  colleges.  In  proposing  to  raise 
the  standard  far  beyond  this,  Ober- 
lin  Seminary  is  encouraging  the 
other  divinity  schools  to  do  like- 
wise, and  in  a few  instances  sim- 
ilar action  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
Hartford  for  several  years  has  had 
very  few  non-college  men;  only 
four  at  the  last  report.  “Special” 
students  are  generously  admitted, 
however,  at  such  reputable  insti- 
tutions as  Union,  Yale,  Rochester, 
Drew,  McCormick  and  Chicago, 
and  most  schools  are  graduating 
some  men  every  year  who  lack 
the  college  diploma. 

And  yet,  believing  that  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  the  mod- 
ern ministry  demand  the  best 
possible  preparation  and  training, 
Oberlin  Seminary  maintains  that 
a full  course  of  four  years  in  col- 
lege and  three  years  in  profes- 
sional study  furnishes  none  too 
good  an  equipment  for  the  mod- 
ern minister’s  task.  Such  a strict 
standard  for  entrance  may  result 
in  a smaller  enrollment;  but  we 
do  not  expect  it.  Early  applica- 
tions for  next  year  indicate  a 
gratifying  increase.  We  believe 
that  the  best  students  will  appre- 
ciate higher  standards  and  will 
avoid  schools  -where  entrance  re- 
quirements are  lax. 

G.  Walter  Fiske. 


MAY  FESTIVAL 

May  12th  and  13th 
Since  the  first  announcement  of 
this  season’s  Festival  by  the  Musi- 
cal Union  and  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra,  arrangements 
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have  been  made  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  as  solo 
pianist  with  the  orchestra  in  the 
symphony  program  of  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Miss  Lerner  is  con- 
sidered to  have  no  equal  among 
women  pianists  and  her  coming 
to  Oberlin  will  be  a distinct  fea- 
ture of  the  Festival. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Monday  evening  program,  ar- 
ranged in  honor  of  the  centenary 
of  Richard  Wagner’s  birth,  will 
include  selections  from  the  best 
of  this  noted  composer’s  works. 
All  the  forces  of  the  Festival  will 
be  heard  at  this  concert.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  the  Union  with 
the  assistance  of  eight  soloists 
and  the  orchestra  will  present 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue 
details  will  be  found  concerning 
the  sale  of  tickets. 

E.  F.  Adams. 


FRESHMAN  HONOR  LIST 
FOR  THE  FIRST  SEM- 
ESTER OF  1912-13 

Announced  March  4,  1913 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  for 
the  first  semester  of  the  present 
year  includes  the  names  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  Freshman  class 
with  highest  scholarship  grades. 
The  names  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. Students  whose  names 
are  marked  with  a star  (*)  ranked 
in  the  highest  ten  in  the  class. 
The  number  of  Freshmen  listed  in 
the  catalogue  was  309. 


Alice  Magdalene  Anderson,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Lake  View  High 
School. 

Rossleene  Merle  Arnold,  Ober- 
lin, O.,  High  School. 

Frederick  Binkerd  Artz,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  Steele  High  School. 

*Reginald  Bell,  Chicago,  111., 
Austin  High  School. 

Samuel  Thompson  Burns,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Elezora  Laconia  Burwell,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Spellman  Semi- 
nary. 

*Edith  Agnes  Christie,  Cavalier, 
N.  D„  High  School. 

Marjorie  Lewis  Dean,  Fair- 
mont, Minn.,  High  School. 

Ralph  Hunter  Farmer,  Mary- 
ville, Mo.,  High  School. 

♦♦Edith  May  Halliday,  Saugus, 
Mass.,  High  School. 

♦Joseph  Anthony  Humphreys, 
Oberlin,  O.,  High  School. 

Morris  Marcus  Lee  Kalbfleisch, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Central  High 
School. 

♦William  Blackman  Kellogg, 
Ashland,  O.,  High  School. 

♦Donald  Melbourne  Love,  San- 
dusky, O.,  High  School. 

♦Salome  Christine  Luechauer, 
Cleveland,  O.,  West  High 
School. 

John  Mill  McClelland,  Sandus- 
ky, O.,  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Martin,  Oberlin,  O., 
High  School. 

Hortense  Mitchell,  Oberlin,  O., 
High  School. 

♦Grace  Edith  Mong,  Erie,  Pa., 
High  School. 

Raymond  Henry  Norweb,  Ely- 
ria, O.,  High  School. 
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Helen  Eliza  Raine,  Buckhan- 
non,  W.  Va.,  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege Academy. 

Eliza  Verna  Post,  East  North- 
field,  Mass.,  Northfield  Semi- 
nary. 

Clarence  Rufus  Rorem,  Mason 
City,  la.,  High  School. 

*Margaret  Elizabeth  Schaff,  To- 
ledo, O.,  Central  High  School. 

Josephine  Steinhoflf,  Lorain,  O., 
High  School. 

‘Flossie  May  Warner,  Dunnville, 
Ontario,  High  School. 

Eleanor  Reid  White,  Manistee, 
Mich.,  High  School. 

Margaret  Rosanna  Wightman, 
Wheaton,  111.,  Wheaton  Acad- 
emy. 

Paul  Deming  Williams,  La 
Grange,  111.,  Lyons  Town- 
ship High  School. 

Hannah  Witkop,  Cadillac,  Mich., 
High  School. 

**The  highest  average  grade 
was  secured  by  Miss  Halliday. 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  is 
prepared  under  the  two  following 
rules:  (1)  Only  those  students  are 
considered  who  were  classed  as 
Freshmen;  (2)  Only  those  stu- 
dents are  considered  who  have 
taken  not  less  than  fifteen  hours 
of  work,  eleven  of  these  hours  be- 
ing chosen  from  the  regular 
Freshman  work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A TRIP 
TO  JAPAN— 1913 

Rev.  Sydney  Strong,  ’81,  and 
Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong,  ’05, 
make  the  following  announcement 


of  the  formation  of  a party  for 
a trip  to  Japan: 

They  will  leave  Seattle,  July 
15th  on  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company’s  Steamer,  “Tamba 
Maru,”  and  return  on  the  “Shid- 
zuaka  Maru,”  arriving  in  Seattle, 
Sept.  11th — having  four  weeks  in 
Japan. 

The  itinerary  will  include  Yoko- 
hama, Kamakura,  Tokyo,  Nikko, 
Chuzenzi,  Hakone,  Nagoya,  Ise, 
Kyoto  Nara,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Hiro- 
shima, Moji  and  the  Inland  Sea. 

Not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen are  desired  for  the  party.  A 
charge  of  $475  will  be  made  for  the 
trip;  this  to  cover  all  expenses, 
for  steamers,  railways,  hotels, 
care  of  baggage,  conveyances,  fees 
(except  fees  on  Pacific  steamers), 
etc.,  from  Seattle  back  to  Seattle. 
First-class  throughout.  Seven  of 
the  best  rooms  in  outgoing  steam- 
er are  being  held  for  the  party, 
which  should  be  practically  made 
up  by  May  1st.  Early  application 
is  desirable. 

Details  concerning  the  trip  will 
be  gladly  furnished  by  addressing 
either  Dr.  Strong  or  Miss  Strong 
at  508  Garfield  Street,  Seattle. 

Should  any  one  desire  to  remain 
longer  in  Japan  or  to  proceed  to 
China  or  Korea,  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements no  doubt  can  be 
made. 


SPRING  TRIP  OF  THE  GLEE 
CLUB 

The  following  is  the  itinerary 
for  the  spring  trip  of  the  Glee 
Club:  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y-, 
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March  27;  Rutland,  Vermont, 
March  28;  New  York  City,  March 
29;  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  March 
31;  Brockton,  Mass.,  April  1,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2.  The 
concert  in  New  York,  March  29, 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Alumni  Association, 
and  those  desiring  to  attend  the 
concert  should  apply  for  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  R.  H.  McKelvey,  84 
William  Street,  Chairman  of  the 
Oberlin  Reunion  Committee. 


SCHEDULES  OF  ATHLETIC 
EVENTS 

The  baseball  schedule  for  this 
spring  is  as  follows: 

April  19,  Case  at  Cleveland. 

April  25,  University  of  Kentucky 
at  Lexington. 

April  26,  Miami  University  at 
Oxford. 

April  30,  W.  R.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  3,  O.  S.  U.  at  Columbus. 

May  10,  W.  R.  U.  at  Cleveland 

May  15,  Chinese  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Oberlin. 

May  24,  Case  at  Oberlin. 

May  31,  Wooster  at  Wooster. 

June  7,  O.  S.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

June  14,  Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

June  21,  O.  W.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

June  23,  Varsity-Alumni. 

The  schedule  of  track  meets  fol- 
lows: 

May  3,  O.  W.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  10,  O.  S.  U.  at  Columbus. 

May  17,  Home  track  meet,  inter- 
departmental and  inter-class. 

May  23,  “Big  Six”  at  Columbus. 


Football  schedule  for  next  fall: 

Sept.  27,  Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 
Oct.  4,  Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

Oct.  11,  Miami  at  Oberlin. 
Oct.  18,  Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 
Oct.  25,  Case  at  Cleveland. 

Nov.  1,  Wittenberg  at  Oberlin. 
Nov.  8,  Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin. 

Nov.  15,  Wesleyan  at  Delaware. 


COLLEGE  NOTES  AND  PER- 
SONALS 

At  the  Decennial  Convention  of 
the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion which  met  in  Cleveland, 
March  10-13,  President  King  spoke 
on  “The  Challenge  of  Religious 
Education”  and  Professor  Mac- 
Lennan  on  “The  Bearing  of  the 

Science  of  Religion  Upon  the 

Practice  of  Religion.”  Professor 

Fiske  and  Professor  MacLennan 
were  also  asked  to  take  leading 
parts  in  the  discussions.  Several 
other  members  of  the  Faculty  at- 
tended the  Convention,  among 
them  Dean  Cole,  Professor  Miller 
and  Miss  Fitch. 

Professor  A.  W.  Menzies  spoke 
before  the  Cleveland  branch  of 

the  American  Chemical  Society  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Feb- 
ruary 17th. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  is  the 
author  of  “His  Excellency,  the 
College  President,”  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Independ- 
ent. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  con- 
tributed an  article  on  “Who  Are 
the  Albanians  and  What  Do  They 
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Want,”  to  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  February.  He  also  contributed 
an  article  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  College  Magazine. 

Professor  F.  H.  Lehman  has 
set  to  music  as  a processional  the 
hymn,  “Day  is  Dying  in  the  East,” 
written  by  Miss  Aiice  Caldwell,  of 
the  Girls’  School  at  Marsovan, 
Turkey. 

Oberlin  men  are  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  management  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  church,  of 
Cleveland.  The  pastor  is  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley,  ’82;  the  associate  pas- 
tor, H.  W.  Mobray,  '97.  The  two 
deacons  elected  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  A.  M.  Gibbon,  ’90, 
and  J.  B.  Smiley,  ’89.  C.  B.  Marsh 
was  elected  a member  of  the 
Church  Committee. 

The  following  quotation  is 
taken  from  the  Ohio  Congrega- 
tional News:  A bulletin  recently 

issued  by  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  shows  that  24  of  its 
men  have  entered  the  foreign  field 
for  service  in  educational  and  mis- 
sionary enterprises  within  the  last 
few  months.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  quota  sent  out  by  any 
other  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Of  the  graduating  class  no- 
table appointments  are  those  of 
J.  K.  Lyman,  who  goes  to  Aleppo 
in  Turkey  in  Asia;  R.  S.  Rose, 
who  joins  the  Marathi  Mission  in 
India;  B.  !£.  Apelian,  a native 
Armenian,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant graduates  of  the  Seminary  in 
recent  years,  who  takes  the  chair 
of  religious  education  at  his  alma 
mater,  Central  Turkey  College, 
Aintab,  with  the  pastorate  of  the 


college  church;  and  F.  F.  Leavitt, 
who  plans  for  service  in  Africa. 
G.  E.  E.  Lindquist  joins  the  work 
with  the  American  Indian  at  the 
Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence. 
Kan.,  and  as  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Another  member  of  the 
class  has  declined  a Columbus,  O., 
church,  to  take  a home  mission 
field  in  Oklahoma  at  large  finan- 
cial sacrifice. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  its  annual  almanac 
notes  that  out  of  616  missionaries 
under  actual  appointment  or  in 
service  under  the  American 
Board,  108  have  studied  in  Ober- 
lin; the  balance  studied  in  153  dif- 
ferent institutions.  Evidently 
Oberlin  College  is  living  up  to  its 
tradition  in  contributing  to  the 
field  administered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 
conducted  the  vesper  service  at 
the  Second  Church,  March  16,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  J. 
N.  Pierce,  who  was  preaching  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Dr.  George  R.  Wells  conducted 
one  of  the  special  Passion  Week 
services  held  by  the  Second 
Church. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Lutz  spoke  before 
the  Men’s  Bible  Class  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church  March  17,  on  “A  So- 
cial Survey  of  Oberlin.” 

The  leading  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy  for  Jan- 
uary is  contributed  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Wolfe.  Its  title  is,  “The 
Aim  and  Content  of  the  Under- 
graduate Economics  Curriculum.” 
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A recent  decision  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  French  Court  of 
Appeals  confirms  the  patents  is- 
sued to  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright. 

The  Academy  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a “News  Letter.” 
This  letter  is  intended  to  keep  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Academy 
in  touch  with  the  conditions  here. 
It  will  be  issued  once  a term  here- 
after. A dormitory  for  Academy 
boys  is  to  be  opened  next  fall. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  is  spending 
a month  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage  was  severely 
injured  by  being  struck  by  a 
street  car  as  she  was  crossing  Su- 
perior street,  Cleveland.  Fortu- 
nately she  was  not  dragged  beneath 
the  car,  but  thrown  from  the  track, 
and,  though  she  was  badly  bruised, 
none  of  the  injuries  sustained 
proved  serious. 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a two  weeks’ 
visit  to  the  South.  He  visited 
Tuskegee,  Talladega,  Cumberland 
Gap  and  Berea,  and  inspected  the 
schools  at  these  points.  He  also 
visited  Chattanooga  and  from 
there  made  excursions  to  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
During  his  trip  Mr.  Wright  re- 
newed pleasantly  a number  of  old 
college  friendships. 

Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F. 
Adams,  March  5,  a daughter,  Jean 
Alcott. 

The  Grover  prize  for  original 
compositions  in  English  Litera- 
ture will  this  year  be  apportioned 
as  follows:  $35  for  the  best  com- 
position in  prose  and  an  equal 


amount  for  the  best  composition 
in  verse;  $15  each  for  the  second 
best  piece  of  work  in  prose  and 
in  verse. 

W.  F.  Bohn  spoke  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  San- 
dusky Thursday,  February  27. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  attended  a 
meeting  of  officers  connected  with 
college  alumni  associations  at 
Columbus.  Eighteen  colleges  were 
represented. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra 
gave  a concert  in  the  Fortnightly 
Club  series  in  Cleveland,  March 
18.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Maud 
Doolittle,  of  Oberlin,  and  Mr.  Sol 
Marcosson,  of  Cleveland. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wight- 
man  attended  the  inauguration  of 
President  Wilson. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

Feb.  15-28 — An  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  American  paint- 
ings was  held  by  the  Art  Associa- 
tion. There  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  photographs 
in  the  collection  loaned  by  the 
Detroit  Publishing  Co.  They  cov- 
ered in  a fairly  complete  manner 
the  history  of  painting  in  Amer- 
ica. Talks  on  the  photographs 
were  given  by  Miss  Oakes,  Pro- 
fessor Kimball  and  Mr.  Nuse. 

Feb.  21 — The  home  oratorical 
contest  was  held  in  Finney  Chapel. 
The  attendance  was  small.  The 
ranking  of  the  orators  was  as  fol- 
lows: L.  H.  Gulick,  Phi  Kappa 

Pi;  L.  W.  Fifield,  Phi  Delta;  J.  M. 
Hall,  Phi  Kappa  Pi;  G.  R.  Coni- 
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bear,  Alpha  Zeta;  E.  J.  Davis,  Phi 
Kappa  Pi;  G.  B.  Hastings,  Phi 
Delta. 

The  Academy  basketball  team 
was  defeated  by  the  Oberlin  High 
School,  22-11. 

Feb.  22 — Washington’s  Birthday. 
An  unusual  effort  had  been  made 
to  make  the  exercises  of  the 
day  significant.  The  meeting  in 
the  Chapel  was  well  attended. 
The  program  was  opened  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  after 
which  a large  men’s  chorus  sang 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  A 
new  college  song,  “Oberlin,  Our 
Alma  Mater,”  written  by  Rev.  J. 
N.  Pierce,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time.  The  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  on 
“George  Washington  and  the 
Anglo-American  Unity.”  This 
address  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  The  service 
closed  by  the  singing  of  Kipling’s 
“Recessional,”  by  Mr.  Harroun 
and  the  Glee  Club.  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald's address  awakened  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  and  he  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  again  and 
again.  The  entire  service  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  in  recent 
years. 

The  reception  given  the  students 
in  the  evening  by  the  faculty  was 
more  largely  attended  than  any 
Washington’s  Birthday  reception 
for  several  years.  It  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  Men’s  Building  and 
the  faculties  of  the  different  de- 
partments received  in  different 
rooms,  thus  avoiding  the  long  re- 


ceiving lines.  Refreshments  were 
served. 

Feb.  25 — Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
gave  the  second  lecture  in  the  U. 
L.  A.  series.  He  read  from  his 
own  plays,  “The  Servant  in  the 
House”  and  “The  Terrible  Meek.” 
He  also  read  one  selection  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Feb.  28 — Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch, 
of  New  York,  delivered  his  lec- 
ture on  “Rodin”  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Art  Association. 
While  not  so  successful  as  in  his 
former  lecture  on  “Rembrandt,” 
Mr.  Huebsch  gave  an  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
Rodin’s  art.  At  times  the  inter- 
pretation seemed  far-fetched  but 
was  perhaps  justified  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  artist’s  later 
work. 

March  1 — The  basket  ball  team 
defeated  O.  S.  U.  in  Warner  Gym- 
nasium 24-181  The  team  work  of 
the  Oberlin  players  was  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  visiting 
team  and  the  game  was  quite  one- 
sided. This  victory  compensates 
somewhat  for  the  defeat  sus- 
tained at  Columbus  earlier  in  the 
winter.  Each  team  seemed  to 
win  easily  on  its  own  floor. 

Oberlin — 24.  State — 18. 

Right  Forward 

Henderson  Cherry 

Left  Forward 

Paske  Bliss 

Center 


Fisher 


Sitmmermaker 
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Right  Guard 

Pyle  Fritz 

Left  Guard 

Young  Trautman 

Baskets  from  field — Henderson 
2,  Paske  2,  Pyle  2,  Young  2,  Bliss 
1,  Fritz  3.  Fouls — Henderson  8, 
Trautman  3,  Richmond  7.  Sub- 
stitutions— Richmond  for  Sum- 
mermaker,  Graf  for  Trautman. 
Referee — Ned  Paul.  Time  of 
halves — 20  minutes. 

March  3 — Alpha  Zeta  defeated 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  in  debate. 

March  4— The  faculty  voted  to 
discontinue  the  required  course  in 
English  Composition  offered  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  Sophomore  class 
of  next  year. 

A two-hour  sub-Freshman 
course  in  English  Composition  is 
established,  to  which  Freshmen 
may  be  sent  who  are  unable  to 
write  with  mechanical  correctness, 
and  in  which  they  may  be  de- 
tained without  credit  until  they 
are  able  to  do  work  of  Freshman 
grade. 

The  faculty  also  voted  to  print 
the  names  of  those  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  on  the  commence- 
ment program. 

March  7 — The  Academy  de- 
feated Rayen  High  School  of 
Youngstown,  33-17. 

March  8 — The  final  basketball 
game  of  the  season  resulted  in 
a victory  over  O.  W.  U.  by  the 
overwhelming  score  of  32-18. 
This  again  was  a reversal  of  the 
result  at  Delaware  earlier  in  the 


season.  The  game  was  not  char- 
acterized by  the  best  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  losing  team. 
The  season  was  most  successful 
financially,  netting  a profit  of 
about  $400.  All  the  games  played 
at  home  were  won,  but  the 
team  was  unfortunate  in  losing 
a large  number  of  the  games 
played  abroad.  The  three  games 
played  on  the  Eastern  trip  resulted 
in  three  defeats. 

Cornell  44,  Oberlin  39. 

Syracuse  35,  Oberlin  27. 

Rochester  12,  Oberlin  10. 

March  9 — The  faculty  were  giv- 
en a delightful  reception  at  Keep 
Cottage.  The  furnishings  and 
equipment  of  the  new  dormitory 
are  ideal  and  the  guests  spent  an 
enjoyable  evening  in  inspecting 
the  house,  under  the  direction  of 
their  hostesses. 

March  11 — The  monthly  lecture 
for  March  was  delivered  by  A.  S. 
Isaacs,  of  New  York  University, 
on  “Holland  and  the  Art  of  Josef 
Israels.”  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  slides. 
Both  the  slides  and  the  text  of 
the  lecture  were  unsatisfactory. 

March  12 — The  third  U.  L.  A. 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Willis  T.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau.  His  subject 
was,  “The  Story  of  the  Air.”  The 
lecturer  spoke  of  his  own  long 
experience  in  the  bureau,  described 
the  method  in  which  forecasts  are 
made,  told  of  the  disasters  averted 
by  these  forecasts  and  concluded 
with  some  personal  reminiscences. 

March  14 — The  Academy  basket- 
ball team  lost  to  the  East  High 
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Technical  School  of  Cleveland, 
26-21. 

March  15 — The  Junior  class  pro- 
duced Sheridan’s  “School  for 
Scandal”  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe.  The  play 
was  one  of  the  most  successful 
productions  ever  given  by  the 
Juniors.  Most  of  the  parts  were 
admirably  done.  The  work  of  L. 
H.  Gulick  as  Joseph  Surface,  of 
Miss  Bettman  as  Lady  Teazle  and 
L.  B.  Robertson  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  deserves  especial  commen- 
dation. No  attempt  at  elaborate 
stage  effects  was  made  and  the 
audience  was  consequently  spared 
the  tedious  waits  made  necessary 
by  scene  shifting. 

In  an  indoor  track  meet  at  Del- 
aware, Oberlin  won  a decisive  vic- 
tory. The  score  was  Oberlin 
70  1-2,  O.  W.  U„  22  1-2.  The  meet 
was,  however,  more  hotly  con- 
tested than  the  score  would  indi- 
cate and  many  of  the  events  were 
won  by  very  close  margins.  Har- 
vey won  for  Oberlin,  14  1-4  points, 
and  Forbes  12  1-4. 


March  17 — President  King  de- 
livered in  the  Second  Church  an 
address  on,  “Oberlin  and  the  Ne- 
gro.” The  occasion  for  the  ad- 
dress was  the  effort  to  raise 
money  for  a new  and  adequate 
church  building  for  one  of  the 
negro  churches.  President  King 
pointed  out  the  place  which  co- 
education of  the  races  has  played 
in  Oberlin’s  history  and  the  large 
needs  of  further  and  more  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

March  18 — Professor  J.  R. 
Wightman  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  “Spain  and  the  Alham- 
bra.” The  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
were  for  the  French  lecture  fund. 
Professor  Wightman  had  a very 
large  number  of  slides  illustrating 
the  Alhambra  and  his  discussion 
of  them  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

March  19 — The  Cincinnati  Or- 
chestra gave  a concert  in  the 
Artist  Recital  Course. 
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Alumni  News 


OBERLIN  ALUMNI  BANQUET 
IN  PITTSBURGH. 

One  of  the  happiest  Oberlin  re- 
unions ever  held  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  occurred  at  the  Ho- 
tel Schenley  in  Pittsburgh  on  Fri- 
day evening,  March  14th. 

At  seven  o’clock  dinner  was 
served  in  the  beautiful  green  room 
of  the  Schenley.  The  tables  ar- 
ranged for  groups  of  ten,  the 
bouquets  of  crimson  and  gold  tu- 
lips, the  music  and  appropriate 
toasts,  all  contributed  to  this  most 
happy  occasion.  Even  the  menu 
cards  were  embossed  in  crimson 
and  gold. 

An  ex-glee  club  quartette,  chap- 
eroned by  Royal  Goldsbury  and 
President  H.  A.  McConnaughey, 
kept  the  company  in  high  spirits 
during  the  dinner  with  choice 
shreds  of  barber  shop  melody,  and 
with  words  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  members  who  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  following  is  a sample: 
“Alice  Emery’s  one  of  the 
Joneses, 

For  Oberlin  stunts  always 
phones  us, 

She  has  turned  suffragette, 
Democrat — yes,  you  bet 
Her  name  is  among  the 
best  known  z-z-z.” 

This  limerick  was  used  time 
after  time.  The  supply  of  it  was 
not  frugal  nor  did  the  quartette 
confine  itself  to  gems  from  Ameri- 
can composers.  At  the  close  of 
George  W.  Wainwright’s  splen- 


did talk,  the  quartette  rendered  an 
Oriental  number  entitled  “Chop- 
Suey.”  It  was  afterward  referred 
to  by  the  toastmaster  as  “Con- 
fucius’” favorite  ditty. 

Attorney  Neil  W.  McGill  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  his  trenchant 
and  humorous  remarks,  served  in 
true  Irish  style,  met  with  a hearty 
response. 

' Mr.  Goldsbury,  the  first  speaker, 
was  at  his  best  and  delighted  the 
audience.  Miss  Anna  L.  Holding 
treated  in  a humorous  and  most 
effective  manner  the  popular  ques- 
tion of  co-education. 

A.  Leo  Weil,  representing  the 
University  of  Virginia,  as  guest 
of  the  Oberlin  alumni,  gave  a 
scholarly  and  practical  address  on 
the  vital  theme,  “The  College  the 
School  of  Citizenship.”  Mr.  Weil 
for  years  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  Pittsburgh’s  fight  for  a 
clean  city  government.  His  un- 
tiring efforts  to  make  practical  in 
Pittsburgh  the  ideals  which  Ober- 
lin aims  to  awaken  in  her  stu- 
dents, made  him  an  appropriate 
speaker  for  Oberlin  Alumni. 

The  college  was  ably  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Sav- 
age. Mr.  Savage  gave  a splendid 
talk  and  clearly  brought  before 
the  Alumni  the  progressive  poli- 
cies of  the  institution.  His  out- 
line of  the  work  and  activities 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  of 
March  15  summarized  the  affair  as 
follows: 
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Oberlin  graduates  last  night, 
with  women  folk's  of  the  house- 
hold, had  a delightful  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Schenley.  “Old  man 
Horace,  sprigged  with  bay,”  was 
duly  apostrophized  in  song,  and 
other  college  melodies  were  added 
by  a quartette.  Attorney  Neil  W. 
McGill  was  toastmaster.  The 
principal  speech  was  made  by 
George  W.  Wainwright,  a Japa- 
nese, on  “International  Frater- 
nity.” During  his  remarks  he  paid 
a fine  tribute  to  this  noted  Ohio 
college’s  present  president,  Henry 
Churchill  King.  Other  speakers 
were:  Miss  Anna  Holding,  on 

“Advantages  of  Co-education”; 
Royal  S.  Goldsbury,  on  “From  My 
Point  of  View”;  A.  Leo  Weil,  on 
“The  College  the  School  of 
Citizenship,”  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Sav- 
age, of  Oberlin,  on  “The  Oberlin 
Athletic  Situation.” 

At  the  close,  a brief  business 
meeting  was  held.  The  following 
officers  were  re-elected: 

President — H.  A.  McConnaugh- 
ey,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Secretary — G.  W.  Seaman,  316 
Home  Ave.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

The  Association  will  meet  for 
luncheon  the  first  Saturday  of 
each  month  at  the  Ft.  Pitt  Hotel. 

A Maple  Sugar  Party  is  due 
early  in  April. 

All  visiting  Alumni  and  new- 
comers are  urged  to  make  them- 
selves known. 

L.  L.  S.  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  L.  L.  S.  was 


held  on  February  8th,  at  the  home 
of  the  President,  Miss  Helen  T. 
French,  150  Macon  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  meeting  was  a purely  so- 
cial one,  though  some  plans  were 
made  for  the  spring  meeting. 
Those  present  were:  Miss  Mar- 

garet Cahill,  Miss  Eleanor  Cahill, 
Mrs.  Jose  Edward  Chaves,  Miss 
Clara  Commons,  Miss  Grace  A. 
Harrington,  Miss  Florence  Heer- 
mans,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kitchell,  Mrs. 
Louis  L.  Nichols,  Miss  Faith 
Parmelee,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Miss 
Elsie  Strong,  and  the  hostess, 
Miss  Helen  French. 

Refreshments  were  served,  and 
there  was  much  interchange  of 
college  news  and  interest. 


LUNCHEON  TO  MR.  P.  L. 

CORBIN. 

The  following  persons  were 
present  at  an  impromptu  luncheon 
given  in  honor  of  Paul  L.  Corbin, 
in  Minneapolis,  January  13: 

’83-’84 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Sla- 
ter. 

’ll — Miss  Marion  Slater,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ploward  Strong. 

'11,  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Joyce  Aet- 
ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Dolan, 
Mrs.  Walter  Holsinger. 

'08 — Miss  Frances  Cushing. 

’08-’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Koehler. 

’ll,  O.  C.  M.— Mr.  Harold  Tow- 
er, Miss  Evelyn  Harwood. 

75 — Mr.  Harlan  Roberts. 

’06 — Mrs.  E.  T.  Street,  Miss 
Plelen  Preston,  Miss  Florence 
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Craig,  Miss  Delia  McMann,  Dr. 
Crosby,  Mr.  A.  C.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Charles  Clague. 

’04,  O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Leon  Powell. 
’03 — Mr.  Jackman,  President  of 
the  Minnesota  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion. 


ALUMNI  MEETINGS  AT  TOP- 
PENISH. 

A pleasant  gathering  of  Alumni 
was  held  on  New  Year’s  Day  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Immel,  ’00, 
at  Toppenish,  Wash.  Those  pres- 
ent were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 

King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  C. 
Childs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pea- 
cock, Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Bailey. 
It  is  expected  that  an  Oberlin  or- 
ganization will  soon  be  formed. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  gather- 
ing was  the  phonographic  selec- 
tions reproducing  selections  by 
the  Musical  Union  and  an  address 
by  President  King. 


LETTER  FROM  J.  MERLE 
DAVIS,  ’99 

22  Gochome,  Fujimicho,  Tokyo, 
February  24th,  1913. 
We  have  just  returned  to 
Japan,  after  twenty  months’  ab- 
sence, and  it  is  good  to  be  back. 

We  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Nagasaki  Association  to  the 
General  Secretaryship  of  the 
Tokyo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  the 
work  must  be  reorganized  and  a 
new  and  modern  building  erected. 
Much  of  my  time  at  home  was 


devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  new 
building  fund,  of  which  $75,000  of 
the  required  $100,000  is  secured. 

Tokyo,  with  its  two  and  a quar- 
ter million  inhabitants,  the  largest 
city  of  the  Far  East,  is  in  need 
of  an  adequate  work  for  its  young 
men.  There  is  no  other  organiza- 
tion in  the  capitol  that  is  attempt- 
ing the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  field  is  absolutely  open  to  us. 

The  city  government  recognizes 
the  need  of  such  a work,  and  has 
under  consideration  the  granting 
of  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Tokyo 
for  the  new  building.  The  citi- 
zens, led  by  Baron  Shibusawa,  the 
Dean  of  Japanese  financiers,  and 
a group  of  leading  statesmen  and 
business  men,  have  felt  the  need, 
and  have  pledged  $25,000  toward 
the  new  building.  These  men  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  Christians, 
but  irrespective  of  creed,  they  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
building  a stronger  manhood  into 
their  national  structure,  and  they 
see  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  an  organization  well 
adapted  to  that  end. 

In  an  age  when  materialism  is 
the  religion  of  the  educated 
classes,  as  the  institutional  arm 
of  the  church,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
standing  as  a witness  to  the  real- 
ity, concreteness  and  necessity  of 
a life  of  religious  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  interpreting  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
to  an  indifferent  and  prejudiced 
public. 

We  spent  nine  delightful  days 
in  Hawaii  on  the  return  journey 
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and  learned  a new  meaning  for 
the  word  “hospitality.”  The  Ober- 
lin  bond  is  wide  and  deep  and 
strengthens  as  time  goes  by.  We 
find  that  Oberlin  stands  for  a 
world-wide  fraternity  of  the  best 
kind. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

J.  Merle  Davis. 


C.  K.  CHASE,  ’93 

Cleveland  King  Chase,  who  was 
made  head  of  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment at  Hamilton  College  in  1911, 
is  introducing  some  striking  inno- 
vations in  that  staid  community 
of  classic  culture,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  8. 

Under  the  caption  “Hamilton 
Making  Great  Progress  in  the 
Movement  to  Form  an  Ideal  Col- 
lege Community,”  the  Times  cor- 
respondent describes  at  length 
the  movement  at  Hamilton  to 
carry  out  “the  unique  idea  of  mak- 
ing a college  provide  not  only 
education,  but  amusement  for  its 
students.”  The  account  contin- 
ues: “The  men  who  have  promul- 

gated this  theory  and  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  other  two  men, 
is  due  the  credit  for  its  success, 
are  Professor  A.  P.  Saunders  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and 
Professor  Cleveland  King  Chase, 
head  of  the  Latin  Department. 

“Professor  Chase,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  a little  of 
the  native  vigor  of  the  West  to 
College  Hill,  and  who  at  first  was 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a 
revolutionist,  has  been  instru- 


mental in  organizing  the  dramatic 
strength  of  the  institution  and 
putting  it  to  a practical  use.  The 
Charlatans,  which,  as  a dramatic 
club,  have  had  varying  seasons  of 
failure  and  success,  claimed  his 
first  attention,  and  are  today  an 
organization  of  strength. 

“Using  this  as  a basis  for  his 
work,  Professor  Chase  persuaded 
the  Trustees  to  build  a movable 
stage  in  the  Soper  Gymnasium, 
whereon  the  Charlatans  and  Pro- 
fessor Chase's  newly  organized 
Latin  Club  might  drive  away  the 
tedium  of  the  long  winter  even- 
ings. As  a result  there  will  be  a 
presentation  of  Plautus’  ‘The 
Captives’  in  the  original  Latin, 
one,  and  possibly  two,  original 
productions  by  the  Charlatans, 
and,  unless  Professor  Chase’s 
plans  miscarry,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  nights  of  vaudeville,  each 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  one 
of  the  fraternities. 

“The  undergraduate  body  is  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  of  the 
whole  idea  in  vigorous  terms  and 
is  showing  an  unprecedented  in- 
terest.” 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’65 — At  a recent  Birth  Memo- 
rial Service  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster  in  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  speakers  was  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kincaid,  of  the  class  of  ’65 
O.  C.,  who  spoke  from  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  of  friend- 
ship of  "Mrs.  Sangster  as  a Neigh- 
bor.” 
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77 —  Archibald  Hadden  was  re- 
cently given  a reception  in  honor 
of  his  pastorate  of  twenty-five 
years  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

78 —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bow- 
en, of  Honolulu,  have  reached 
California  on  their  way  to  Ober- 
lin,  where  Mr.  Bowen  expects  to 
attend  the  thirty-fifth  reunion  of 
his  class. 

’81,  O.  T.  S. — Joseph  H.  Bacon 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  God- 
frey, 111.,  and  accepted  a call  to 
the  Congregational  church  at 
Hopkins,  Mich. 

’81 — The  following  quotation  is 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer: 

Not  merely  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  conducts  services  on 
Sunday  and  performs  marriage 
and  burial  services,  but  an  ener- 
getic, progressive,  versatile  work- 
er for  what  is  good  is  Dr.  Sydney 
Strong,  popular  pastor  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Congregational 
church. 

Dr.  Strong  has  been  in  Seattle 
a little  more  than  four  years  and 
is  recognized  by  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  as  one  of  the  city’s  fore- 
most workers.  His  interests  are 
varied  and  beside  conducting  his 
vigorous  charge  at  the  Queen 
Anne  church,  he  has  been  promi- 
nent in  promoting  schoolhouse 
centers,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  Social  Hygiene  Society,  the 
Orient-Occident  Club  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Dr.  Strong  was  the  promoter 
and  sole  originator  of  the  Sunday 
afternoon  community  gathering 
that  has  made  Kinnear  Park  a 


place  to  be  sought  in  the  summer 
season  the  past  two  years.  There, 
under  the  trees,  with  a view  of 
the  Sound  and  the  mountains  in 
their  summer  beauty,  Queen  Anne 
residents  are  wont  to  gather  and 
listen  to  the  program  that  Dr. 
Strong  prepares. 

Dr.  Strong  has  also  tried  his 
hand  in  the  literary  field,  and 
among  the  books  and  pamphlets 
that  prove  his  worth  in  this  field 
are  “His  Life,”  “The  Great  Apos- 
tle,” “Bible  Hero  Classics”  and 
“Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls.” 

’82 — Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  re- 
cently assisted  at  the  reception  of 
two  new  Congregational  churches 
into  the  fellowship  of  Cleveland 
churches.  He  preached  the  ser- 
mon in  the  recognition  service  for 
the  East  View  Congregational 
church  and  at  the  reception  of  the 
United  Church  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  Council.  At  the  latter 
service  the  prayer  of  recognition 
was  offered  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fraser, 
’67. 

’82 — Charles  H.  Dye  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  in  Oregon  City. 
The  Federation  intends  to  work 
along  the  lines  of  civic  affairs, 
charity,  social  service  and  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

’84— Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  giving  a series  of  three  lec- 
tures at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on 
the  subjects:  “The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Womanhood  in 
the  South,”  “The  Strongest  for 
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the  Weakest,”  and  “A  Plea  for 
the  White  South.” 

’90 — The  Kansas  City  Star  for 
February  23  contains  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  work  of  E. 
M.  Fairchild  in  his  moral  educa- 
tion campaign.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  Mr. 
Fairchild  spent  about  a month  in 
work  in  that  state  this  year  and 
next  year  he  expects  to  give  two 
or  three  months  of  his  time  to  the 
work  there. 

’90 — The  Pilgrim  Press  has  is- 
sued, recently,  “The  Evolution  of 
the  Country  Community,”  by  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Wilson. 

’91/  O.  T.  S. — The  Zuericheris- 
cher  Freitagszeitung  for  February 
28  contains  an  account  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Zurich  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Haskell  on 
the  situation  in  Bulgaria. 

’92 — Dr.  Chester  F.  Ralston  de- 
livered an  address  on  “John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin”  under  the  auspices 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Oberlin,  March 
10. 

’93 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Bridg- 
man, of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sion in  Natal,  have  just  been 
transferred  from  Durban  to  Johan- 
nesburg. Their  present  address 
is  35  Beelaerts  St.,  Troyeville, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  A 
farewell  service  in  their  honor 
was  largely  attended  by  both 
Europeans  and  Zulus,  and  the  trib- 
utes paid  Mr.  Bridgman  showed 
the  wide  range  of  interests  with 
which  he  was  associated.  He  was 
presented  with  a purse  of  money 
and  later  with  an  address  con- 
tained in  an  album  handsomely 


bound  in  red  morocco,  expressing 
appreciation  of  his  public  service 
in  connection  with  native  affairs. 
The  address  was  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Native  Affairs 
Reform  Committee  and  thirty- 
four  other  gentlemen,  including 
the  mayor.  An  editorial  apprecia- 
tion in  “The  Natal  Advertiser,”  of 
Dec.  31,  1912,  refers  to  Mr.  Bridg- 
man under  the  caption,  “A  Model 
Missionary,”  comparing  him  with 
Livingstone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridg- 
man reached  Johannesburg  Febru- 
ary 4. 

’94 — The  largest  luncheon  ever 
given  by  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Cleveland  took  place  March  1 in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Pennybacker  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Fluckins,  President 
of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs.  Mrs.  Huckins  and 
Mrs.  Pennybacker  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a dinner  given  in  the 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

’95 — John  A.  Hawley,  of  Shel- 
burne Falls,  Mass.,  recently  de- 
clined a call  to  the  Grand  Avenue 
Church  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’97 — Miss  M.  P.  Wetterling  is 
spending  the  year  at  her  home  in 
Ionia,  Mich. 

'98 — The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  Yankton  College  Bulle- 
tin: 

In  addition  to  twelve  hours  of 
heavy  English  teaching,  Professor 
Durand  has,  since  last  September, 
shared  in  the  work  of  outside 
representation  with  twelve  ser- 
mons and  addresses  in  various 
churches  and  has  represented  the 
college  in  several  association  and 
club  meetings.  He  has  also  given 
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considerable  time  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  life  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Ward,  the  first  president  of  the 
college,  upon  which  he  has  been 
working  several  years  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department  of 
History,  and  has  it  practically 
ready  for  publication.  According 
to  his  custom  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Durand  also  plans  to  give 
“The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  on 
an  open-air  campus  stage  at  com- 
mencement. 

’00,  O.  T.  S. — William  Allen 
Knight  has  just  issued  an  Easter 
pamphlet,  “To  Little  David  of 
Smyrna.”  It  is  published  by  the 
Pilgrim  Press. 

’01 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Rich,  950  Anderson 
avenue,  New  York  City,  January 
6,  1913,  a daughter,  Helen  Eliza- 
beth. 

’01 — Miss  Clara  Gilbert,  of  Ken- 
dallville,  Indiana,  gave  an  address 
before  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Mishawaka  on,  “A  Literary  Varia- 
tion.” Her  address  dealt  largely 
with  the  works  of  Homer  and 
their  influence  on  literature. 

’02 — Miss  Mabel  Southworth  and 
Miss  May  Davis  are  both  living 
at  Ware,  Mass.  The  latter  is  help- 
ing her  father  in  his  insurance 
office  and  the  former  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Springfield 
Library  to  care  for  her  mother. 
They  were  both  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Rockland  last  summer 
when  she  collided  with  a collier. 
With  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
they  were  transferred  to  a pass- 
ing ship  and  landed  safely  in  Bos- 
ton the  following  morning. 


’02 — Born — To  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Wright 
Shaw,  January  5,  1913,  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  a son,  John  Frederic. 

’03 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Chapman,  February  21,  1913, 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  a daugh- 
ter, Julia  Edith. 

’03,  O.  T.  S. — Paul  Kozielek, 
pastor  of  the  Polish  Church  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  spoke  during  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  East, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society. 

’04 — Lawrence  A.  Kolbe  recent- 
ly graduated  from  the  School  of 
Law  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
ity. Fie  has  also  passed  the  bar 
examination  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

’05 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
low A.  Clark,  February  17,  1913, 
a daughter,  Ruth  Alden. 

’05 — R.  O.  Bartholomew  is  act- 
ing as  “moving  picture  censor”  in 
Cleveland.  He  has  recently  en- 
listed the  assistance  of  the  girls 
who  are  studying  sociology  in  W. 
R.  U.  The  girls  gather  a number 
of  children,  take  them  to  the 
“movies”  and  record  their  com- 
ments. Mr.  Bartholomew  expects 
to  report  soon  to  Mayor  Baker  on 
the  outcome  of  this  investigation. 

’05 — The  Independent  for  March 
15  contains  a short  poem  by  Har- 
old L.  King. 

’05— Born— To  Mr.  D.  Clifford 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Florence  March 
Jones,  Weedsport,  New  York, 
February  26,  1913,  a son. 

’05 — Born — To  Frederick  L.  and 
Mary  Eastman  Bickford,  of  6180 
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Aldama  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
February  7,  1913,  a daughter, 

Elizabeth  Josephine,  named  for 
her  two  grandmothers,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Bickford  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Eastman. 

’06,  O.  T.  S„  ’10— Born— To  Rev. 
J.  W.  Kuyper  and  Mrs.  Lucile 
Johnson  Kuyper,  of  3285  W.  98th 
street,  Cleveland,  O.,  February  6, 
a daughter,  Ellen  Estella. 

'06 — Mr.  Aldine  G.  Metzler’s 
present  address  is  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

'07 — Dr.  R.  G.  Van  Nuys  was 
married  to  Miss  May  H.  Gordon, 
of  San  Francisco,  January  4,  1913. 
Their  address  is  2211  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Van 
Nuys  is  assistant  in  the  Stanford 
Medical  Clinic. 

’08 — Miss  Frieda  L.  Martini  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  in 
German  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Her  address  is  6216 
Evergreen  street,  Norwood  Park, 
Chicago,  111. 

’09 — Miss  Maude  E.  Young  has 
recently  changed  her  address  from 
Howard  University  at  Washing- 
ton to  226  E.  Lenox  street,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

’09 — Miss  Emma  C.  Stocker  >and 
Mr.  William  Fendrich,  Jr.,  were 
married  Saturday,  March  8,  1913. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fendrich  will  make 
their  home  in  New  York  City. 

TO — Miss  Claribel  L.  Bickford 
taught  two  years  in  the  Kohala 
Girls’  Seminary,  Kohala,  Hawaii, 
one  year  of  which  she  was  Prin- 
cipal. She  is  now  taking  graduate 
work  in  the  California.  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  Latin  and  English 


courses.  Her  address  is  2545 
Regent  street,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia. 

TO — Trumbull  D.  Lewis  and 
Miss  Pearl  E.  Spofford  were  mar- 
ried in  Chicago,  January  27,  1913. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  making 
their  home  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

T2 — Raymond  C.  Booth,  Field 
Representative  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
recently  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  the 
work  of  his  department.  He  told 
of  the^help  being  given  to  children 
who  were  forced  to  leave  school 
early  in  the  selection  of  a voca- 
tion. 

T2 — Miss  Leora  G.  Field,  who 
has  been  spending  the  fall  and 
winter  with  her  mother  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  been  offered  a position 
in  the  work  in  eugenics  under  Dr. 
Davenport. 

T2 — Miss  Miriam  Oatman  is 
teaching  English  in  the  high 
school  at  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

FORMER  STUDENTS 

Mr.  O.  E.  Harris  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  Seminary  has  been 
called  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Greenwich,  O.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Schafer,  also  of  the 
Senior  class,  to  the  church  at  Iron- 
ton. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  T^ear  has  been 
appointed  to  a position  in  Rayen 
High  School,  Youngstown,  O. 

Trafton  M.  Dye  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  law  at 
727  Corbett  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Twelve  instructors.  Ten  practice  kindergartens.  Nineteenth  year. 
Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and 
territories  and  five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical 
advantages  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  The  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

The  Electric  Line  Between  OBERLIN  and 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst,  Grafton, 
Berea,  Medina,  Wooster,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Gallon,  Bucyrus 

Checked  in  Accordance  with  Regular  Baggage  Rule*  of  the  Company 

SPEED COMFORT SAFETY 

Secure  Time  Table*  From  Ticket  Agent* 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 

F.  H.  MADDOCK,  Agt. , Oberlin,  Ohio  6 15  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 
Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

RETAILERS  and  IMPORTERS  OF 

DRY  GOODS,  GARMENTS,  and 
KINDRED  MERCHANDISE 

Established  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading  position  in  the 
offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Correct  Hoods  for  Rich  Gowns  for  the 

Oberlin  Degrees  Pulpit  and  Bench 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Class  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Bank  With  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  De- 
partment, banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies 
and  individuals,  may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us 
with  absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4 Per  Cent.  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources  Over 

$2,000,000  $25,000,000 

INCORPORATED  1894 

to  Guardian 

Savings  and  trust  company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  or  Business 
— Which  ? 

Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money. 
Don’t  settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training 
for  something  better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare 
time,  at  small  cost,  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a 
well-paid  business  position.  Send  for  our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  col- 
lege. ‘‘Why  and  How”  will  tell  how  to  find  the  time  and  money 
necessary  for  a thorough  business  training.  Either  one  tree  for  a postal. 
Write  to-day  for  these  ‘‘self  help”  booklets. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


